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Population Sag 
~ Perils Kurope 


Survey of Children’s Health 
| In Nazi-Occupied Lands 
Stresses Danger. 


WASHINGTON.—Depopulation on 
a scale that threatens the power to 
recover is pictured in a pamphlet, 
The Health of Children in Occu- 
pied Europe,’’ issued by the inter- 
mational labor office, which has 
headquarters here. 

Figures cited in the pamphlet 
show that excess of deaths over 
births in France in 1940 and 1941 
resulted in a net population loss of 
366,648. The population of Greece 
is said to have been reduced by 5 
per cent, despite recent efforts at 
alleviation of the severe suffering 
there. 

A death rate ten times as high as 
before the war is reported for the 
Jewish population in Warsaw in 
1941, before persecution had reached 
full scope. 

Among the 40 million children un- 
der 15 years of age estimated still 
to be alive in occupied Europe, the 
pamphlet says, vitality is sapped 
by a serious food shortage, aggra- 
vated by lack of clothing, shelter 
and fuel. Another shortage, soap, 
makes sanitation more difficult and 
accelerates the spread of disease. 

Rationing to Continue. 

That food for Europe’s children 
cannot be achieved by waving a 
magic wand is recognized with the 
quotation of the declaration of the 
United Nations conference on food 
and agriculture that ‘“‘freedom from 
hunger can be achieved only by ur- 
gent and concerted efforts to econo- 
mize consumption, to increase sup- 
plies, and distribute them to the 
best advantage.” 

These words, the pamphlet says, 
are a “recognition in abstract terms 
that certain restrictions must be es- 
tablished internationally to insure a 
fair distribution of the common 
stock,’”’ once the countries of Europe 
are liberated. 

In other words, for the occupied 
countries, the rationing systems in- 
troduced during the war wceuld have 
to be carried over in modified form 
until national economies stabilize. 

Specific shortages, usually of the 
food on which the nation depended 
most, are cited for each of the oc- 
cupied countries. Food deteriora- 
tion is named as an almost equal 
hazard to the health of children. 
Good flour is gone from the bread. 

In France and Belgium it is by 
law provided that the meat ration 
must contain 20 per cent bone. Milk 
is heavily skimmed. In France, 
cheese may not contain more than 
30 per cent of fat. It is estimated 
that in the Netherlands the quality 
of food has deteriorated by 40 per 
cent in the course of the war. 

Improvement in Greece. 

The one optimistic note in the 
pamphlet concerns Greece, where 
the whole population had been 
threatened with extinction until ‘a 
vast scale relief scheme’’ was ex- 
tended in January, 1943, ‘‘to three 
million persons who receive a daily 
ration of 200 grams of bread, with 
a supplementary ration of 48 grams 
and also an issue of milk and de- 
hydrated vegetables for children un- 
der 18 years of age.” 

Attempts to meet the needs of 
little children, the pamphlet points 
out, have sometimes proved unfair 
to their older brothers and children. 
Whole milk has been reserved to 
small children and expectant and 
nursing mothers. The amount avail- 
able to young children, if of good 
quality, would on the whole make 
up for other diet deficiencies. 

This is not true of older children. 
Experiments in Belgium in 1941 
show that the milk ration would 
maintain the level of 80 per cent of 
normal diet for children under 6; 
50 to 70 per cent for children 6 to 14, 
and less than 40 per cent for ado- 
lescents. 


Champagne Launching 


Staggers Kaiser Boat 
RICHMOND, CALIF.—Purely for 
fun, officials at Henry J. Kaiser’s 
Permanente shipyard ‘‘No. 4F” 
built, launched and delivered a 
sturdy and seaworthy vessel, the 
USS Doodlebug, in just 10 minutes. 
The Doodlebug is a flat-bottom 
skiff, eight feet from stem to stern. 
The craft needed slight repairs 
right off. Her bow was bruised by 
the one-pint champagne launching. 


Minus Arm, He Runs Farm 


And Works in War Plant 


CLEVELAND. OHIO.—Despite the 
loss of an arm, William H. White, 
an expediter at the Fisher Body 
bomber plant, not only holds down 
his full-time war job but runs a 
54-acre farm. His farm chores in- 
clude care of two cows, two horses 
and 150 chickens and he does all the 
planting, plowing and harvesting 
without help. 
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Giant Carriers 
Try New Ideas 


Bombers Can Use Decks of 
New ‘Unsinkable’ Ships 
Planned by Navy. 


WASHINGTON. — The United 
States navy is looking forward to a 
period about two years hence—if 
the Pacific war iasts that long— 
when it will be able to test its new 
“unsinkable’’ giant carriers against 
the Japs, says the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 

There are five principal reasons, 
according to Rear Adm. Edward 
Lull Cochrane, chief of the bureau 
of ships, and other naval authori- 
ties, why the new 45,000-ton air- 
craft carriers, the first of which now 
is building, should be superior to any 
carriers now afloat. The reasons 
are: 

1. ompartmentation. 
ers will not have to carry an ex- 
cessively greater amount of machin- 
ery than the carriers of the 27,000- 
ton Essex class; therefore, a great 
part of the extra space can be de- 
voted to additional compartments. 
These compartments can be shut 
off in case of torpedo, bomb or shell 
damage to a specific area of the 
ship. Thus, the big carriers will 
stand a terrific amount of damage 
before they can be sunk. 

New Arming Pattern. 

2. Fire power. A somewhat revo- 
lutionary theory of arming the big 
carriers has been incorporated into 
the design. They will be able to 
offer more heavily concentrated an- 
tiaircraft fire; hit harder, and shoot 
farther. Designs call for this to be 
accomplished with a minimum of 
interference to operation of the car- 
riers’ planes. Navy authorities be- 
lieve the armament pattern of the 
new carriers is far superior to the 
pattern of the Essex class. 


3. Armor. As Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox pointed out in announc- 
ing that the navy was building 45,- 
000-ton carriers, the new giant flat 
tops will be more heavily armored 
than any existing American carrier. 
This armor will give the new car- 
riers protection against certain types 
of damage equivalent to the armor 
protection on the navy’s ‘“‘inde- 
structible’ new battleships. (This 
does not mean, however, that they 
will have the resistance of the bat- 
tleships to all types of damage.) 

4. Superdecks. Not only will the 
flight decks of the new carriers be 
a good bit longer and somewhat 
wider than the flight decks of the 
present carriers, but they will be 
heavier, This means that the 45,000- 
tonners will support the weight of 
bigger planes. 

Lessons From Doolittle. 

5. Arresting gear. The arresting 
gear, which halts the landing of a 
plane on a carrier’s deck, will be of 
a new and stronger type on the new 
carriers. ‘The combination of this 
gear and the heavier, longer decks 
will make possible the use of twin 
engined bombers from the 45,000- 
tonners. Knox pointed out that the 
new carriers would carry a new type 
of twin engined bomber even larger 
than the B-25s which flew from the 
deck of the Hornet to bomb Tokyo 
and other Japanese centers. Maj. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle’s bombers, 
however, did not attempt to return 
to the Hornet’s deck, because the 
arresting gear would not have 
stopped them. 

Naval authorities are careful to 
point out that, simply because the 
big carriers will accommodate giant 
planes, the navy is not committed to 
using twin engined bombers exclu- 
sively on the mammoth vessels. The 
45,000-ton ships, on the basis of what 
is known about the 27,000-tonners, 
should carry approximately 50 per 
cent greater weight in planes. How- 
ever, the navy intends to ‘‘fit the 
plane to the job.”” The big carriers 
may carry fighters, dive bombers 
and torpedo planes, just as the pres- 
ent carriers do, as well as the big- 
ger bombers. 


Admiral Cochrane referred to the 
new carriers as ‘‘a compilation of 
the knowledge of ship design we have 
learned from the Essex class of car- 
riers, and the North Carolina, South 


{ Dakota and Iowa classes of battle- 


ships.”’ 
—— 
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BUY A BOND AGAIN TODAY 


The carri- | 
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American Diet Is 
Full of Nutrients 


Food Expert Avers People 
Fare Very Well. 


CHICAGO.—Frank L. Gunderson, 
secretary of the National Research 
Council’s food and nutrition board, 
in an address here declared that de- 
spite rationing and other wartime 
difficulties, there is ‘‘greater con- 
sumption of important nutrients per 
capita by the American civilian pub- 
lic in 1943 than there was during 
the average year of the prewar pe- 
riod 1935-39. 

“In spite of the many shortages of 
certain foods in certain localities 
during the last year or two, the peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole 
have fared very well nutritionally,” 
he said. 

“There is no nutritional crisis and 
the probabilities are there will be 
none. 

“The improved consumption is at- 
tributed to several factors, among 


| which are the improved economic 
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status of many people, resulting 
from the great activity of war in- 
dustries, the progress of nutrition 
education, and the very substantial 
contribution to improved nutrition 
through the means of enriched flour 
and bread, and lastly because ra- 
tioning helps to accomplish more 
equitable distribution.” 

Estimating that 75 per cent of 
the total food supply is available for 
the nation’s 127 million civilians, he 
said that while the supply of some 
meats is lower, pork supplies are 
about the same and the amounts of 
variety meats and poultry are “con- 
siderably increased. 

“Eggs, fresh fluid milk, marga- 
rine, citrus fruits, tomatoes, white 
and sweet potatoes, dried beans and 
peas are all available and being 
eaten now in quantities greater 
than before the war.” 


Churchill’s First Order 


After Victory: ‘Lights Up’ 

LONDON.—Prime Minister Church- 
ill, who cautioned his countrymen 
recently against expecting the war 
to end soon and spoke of severe 
trials to come, has prepared the first 
order he will issue as soon as hos- 
tilities cease. The order will be 
“Lights up.” 

At the suggestion of the prime 
minister, the war cabinet has sent 
out instructions to start repairs on 
long-neglected street lights. The re- 
pairs have begun in London. 

The minister of home security, 
Herbert Morrison, denied reports 
that the blackout might soon be con- 
siderably modified, but he said cer- 
tain areas would get a larger num- 
ber of dim lights than they have had. 


Liberator Drops Bomb 


Down Japs’ Smokestack 
WITH THE FIFTH U. S. AIR 
FORCE IN NEW GUINEA.—The re- 
connaissance unit had to see the 
pictures before the Liberator crew 
could be credited with a direct hit 
on an 8,000-ton Jap freighter. 

The unit’s photographic officer re- 
ported shortly and gleefully to Bom- 
bardier Lieut. Don Scurlock, Butler, 
Ala.: 


The Liberator’s second 1,000- 


pounder had dropped “down the 
smokestack.” 
For good measure, Observer- 


Bombardier Lieut. Elwood Hisey, 
Harrisonburg, Va., manned the front 
guns and brought down one enemy 
plane during the attack. 


Big Gold Veins Struck 


In Northern Manitoba 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. — Gold 
discoveries ‘‘verging on the spectac- 
ular’? have been made in northern 
Manitoba, and only federal restric- 
tions on gold mining to bring about 
greater production of base metals 
have prevented development of the 
gold finds, J. S. MeDiarmid, Mani- 
toba minister of mines, said. 

“The discoveries already made in 
the Snow Lake area would under 
normal circumstances have result- 
ed in a major mining boom,” he 
said. 

The rich deposits were discovered 
on the rugged north shore of Snow 
Lake, 75 miles east of Flin Flon. 
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Over the top in Italy! One more 
ridge, one more mile on the road 
io Berlin. 

As in victorious 
paigns, 


military cam- 
people on the home front 
must sacrifice to provide all the 
One of these is the 
regular purchase of War Bonds. 

U.S. Treasury Department 


‘Flying Bank’ Pays Me: 
On Time at Front Lines 


ORLANDO, FLA. — The United 
States army air forces have solved 
one of the major financial problems 
of the war by instituting a ‘‘flying 
banking service,’’ enabling its men 
to get their pay on time and under 
conditions of actual attack in the 
combat theaters. 

Lieut. Col. G. W. Beals, a finance 
officer attached to the air forces, 
who just returned from North Af- 
rica and is now stationed at the AAF 
tactical center here, explained how 
it is done. 

“One of our biggest morale prob- 
lems has been the payment of men 
on time. Our bank operates on the 
front lines of the air force, usually 
the most forward airdrome, and in 
Africa we paid the men on time 
often under dive-bombing and straf- 
When men are paid it 
helps their morale perhaps more 
than anything else.’’ 

Colonel Eeals said that air force 
men were sending home millions of 
dollars every month by means of a 
new banking service called ‘‘per- 
sonal transmission accounts.” The 
service is free. 


2 U.S. Fliers Back Up 
Mark °.\v-xin’s Comment 

LONDON.—Two veteran gunners 
of America’s Flying Fortress crews, 
after surviving many raids over Nazi 
territory, became the victims of an 
erratic typewriter at headquarters of 
the Eighth United States Air force. 

Staff Sergt. Robert L. Compton of 
Norwood, Ohio. received an Oakleaf 
Cluster to the Air Medal for com- 
pleting his tenth raid, and Staff 
Sergt. William Ohl of Mineral Ridge, 
Ohio, received his third Oakleaf Clus- 
ter for 15 raids. 

Both were listed in an air force 
announcement ur whi posthumous 
awards, although they are alive and 
shooting. In response to inquiries 
from the fliers’ home towns, the air 
force public relations office asked all 
news agencies to fiash the boys back 
into the active column. 


New Army ‘Trick’ Cuts 


Food Waste to Near Zero 
FORT RILEY, KAN. — Use of 


ones goes a long way toward solving 
the food waste problem in army 
camps, quartermaster conservation 
officers have found out. Small pails 
have helped reduce food waste at 
Fort Riley to less than nine ounces 
for each 100 meals served, the 
army says. 

The large G.I. garbage can was 
discarded and small cans _ substi- 
tuted. These are labeled ‘“‘liquid, 
bread, vegetables, dessert, meat, 
salad.’’ The soldier must separate 
each of these foods and place each 
in the proper small can. 

Rather than go through the greasy 
process, he is careful to take no 
more than he can eat, 
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Find Way to Save 
Tor pedoed Shi ps 


Compressed Air Is Used to 
Keep Tankers Afloat. 


LONDON.—Hundreds of British 
ers carrying essential cargoes 
isoline and oil have been saved 
through the ingenious use of com- 
pressed air pumps after they had 
been struck by torpedoes, it was 
made known here. 

This seagoing cousin of the com- 
| mon air compressor usually seen on 
road work was developed by 52-year- 
old William Lynn Nelson, for 20 
years an engineer aboard tankers 
before he became marine superin- 
tendent of a shipping firm. 
| He figured out that if an air line 
| were run the full length of the ves- 
sel with pumps at the bow and stern, 
it would do the trick. His idea was 
to have air forced into damaged sec- 
tions of a ship at pressure suffi- 
cient to keep out the sea. It has 
worked—often performing miracles 
far beyond the hopes of the original 
designers. 

As events turned out, the first 
tanker to be fitted with the com- 
pressors for government demonstra- 
tion was saved later when three tor- 
pedoes scored hits. The pumps en- 
abled the vessel to steam 1,200 miles 
to a United States port, where re- 
pairs were made. 

The second tanker to have the Nel- 
son equipment installed was torpe- 
doed with 12,000 tons of benzine and 
kerosene aboard. So thick were 
the fumes that the U-boat, which 
surfaced to watch the ship sink, 
finally had to submerge. Mean- 
while the skipper of the tanker had 
called the compressors into play, 
with a happy ending to the story. 

The pumps have been used to dis- 
charge cargo and also as emergency 
fire apparatus by drawing up sea 
water. Air pressure has saved crip- 
pled tankers and supplied crews 
with a substitute for steam in their 
galley. 
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Girl Gives Censor Taffy 


For Holes in Her Letters 


LONDON.—Lieut. Seymour C. 
Karp, of Sag Harbor, L. I., who cen- 
sors outgoing mail at an Eighth air 
force fighter station, was surprised 
the other day to receive a box of 
salt water taffy from Miss Olive 
Brooker, of Mercerville, N. J. 

Karp was surprised because he is 
not acquainted with the young wom- 
an, but a note which accompanied 
the package explained everything. 

‘In appreciation,’ the note said, 
“for all the little holes you’ve cut 
in Bob’s letters.” 

P.S. ‘Bob’’ is Sergt. Bob Miller, 
of Mercerville. 


Extra Rat in Berlin 


Dropped by Bombers 
LONDON. — It probably was a 
dirty trick on the rat, but a Halifax 
bomber dropped one on Berlin in 
a record raid. 

The crew discovered the rat— 
origin undetermined — tottering 
around the plane, groggy from lack 
of oxygen at that altitude, as they 
neared the target. 

As they drew closer to their mark, 
a flier cast it overboard muttering: 
“Just another rat in Berlin.” 


Dutch to Clamy Down 


On Smoking of Opium 
LONDON.--The Netherlands gov- 
ernment announced its decision to 
suppress opium smoking in the 
Netherlands East Indies following 
the liberation of the islands from 
Japanese domination. 

Opium smoking had been permit- 
ted in certain parts of the East In- 
dies in conformity with provisions 
of the Geneva agreement of 1925 
looking toward the gradual aboli- 
tion of the use of the drug. Com- 
plete suppression was planned with- 
in 15 years of a date to have been 
set by a League of Nations com- 
mission. 


The finest CHRISTMAS pres- 
ent you can give is one of 
Bncle Sam’s WAR BONDS. 
Keep on BACKING THE 
ATTACK. 


Boating 


Interesting News Of 
P. A. Yacht Harbor 


Chief Warrant Gunner, F. Pur- 
rucker, o fthe Naval Air Station, at 
Moffett Field, conducted the class 
of instruction on gunnery last Mon- 
day evening at the harbor for Flo- 
tilla No. 15. With fellow Naval and 
Marine Corps officers and several 
different types cf small arms, in- 
cluding the automatic rifle, used by 
the Marines in jungle fighting, they 
kept the membership busy for two 
hours dismantling and re-assembl- 
ing the equipment. Several new ap- 
plications were received and the 
membership now includes ninety- 
one men. 

s * ® 

With the rumor that the Navy 
may take over the Redwood City 
Horbor, forcing the small boats to 
seek mooring space elsewhere, sev- 
eral inquiries have been received re- 
garding space at Palo Alto Yacht 
Harbor. With all avzilable berths 
and moorings taken, the city is plan 
ning on increasing our facilities as 
sco as posible, however there are 
five boats on the waiting list for 
berth; now. The same _ sifuation 
existg at every other harbor in the 
bay area, especiglly those located 


outside of the defensive sea area. 
ese 8 


In answer to my plea for some 
engraving on trophies, two re- 
sponses were received. One locally 
anad one from San Francisco, and 
the thophie, will be engraved in 
time to be presented at the annual 
meting of the club on January 13. 

se8 

Now that the duck season is clos- 
ed and the yachting season is over, 
the harbor is rather quiet these 
days although some patient fisher- 
| men still hang their lines out. It 
ij has been three weeks since the last 
gass was caught in the pool aand it 
lig felt that no more are in this low 
er bay area. 

ses 

Gus Barth, President of the Pa- 
cific Inter Club Yachting Associa- 
tion of San Francisco Bay and the 
owner of the Valkyrie leaves next 
week for a month’s business trip to 
the East Coast. Frank Meastand, 
skipper of the Kalona has returned 
from a month’s stay in southern 
California. 


Fabian Miller, Assistant City En- 
gineer, states the distance between 
the inner and outer dolphins is 4,021 
and 3-4 feet, having measured it 
this week, 


so8 
There has been a lot of activity 
at the harbor during the past 365 
days, with the 52 week ends having 
something scheduled! Next year we 
hops to hav just as active a season 
with more boats participating, more 
picnics, more races, and we hope a 
s bigger and better fish catch. 
on 8 
Wishing everyone a Happy New 
Year from all of us at the Harbor, 
(including the ducks). 
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all day Saturday and Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1 aand 2. 

The Grab-a-Bite Restaurant at 
1047 El Camino Real, will be closed 
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here again for 
and the num- 
Tork. Head- 
the feeling 

ne captains 


e from $100 to $200 


1d waiters are all 


tbl ck § extra dime. There 
hard pull when a dollar 

nn th ni bout which to 

War has t ad all that. 

n the loose 
. there are spenders, are 

. the Golden Age (for tip 

nts) when a play boy would 

; orchestra leader $500 just to 

r his favorite tune, hasn’t re- 
.d and Canada’s Harry F. Mc- 
n’t distributed $50 and $100 


re yet, but enough silver | 


sreenbacks are thrust into 
tc vlisfy the itching. 
* x * 


Taxi drivers, who in prewar days 


id often earn only about $20 a 


unless their luck was good, now 


They'll still 
tuity, but only 
York 


1 . NT ary % 
y Just why a New 


' « ild be tipped isn’t | 


times out of ten, 


1e | 4 to open and close 


loor | f. But the driver ex- 
t 9 a tip just the same. 
i here has | some trouble with 
ht that when they 


paid what the eter registered, they 


igations. To keep 
ng ‘‘sl ked,’’ drivers have 
usually con- 
V customary 
c’’ That always 
In many cases these 

tits are double what they usually 
ause of the embarrassment 


ie one so reminded. 
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ile bellboys 

1 after a lean period which set 

ht after the First World war, 

they are making 

ing compared to the first 15 

\ rs of the century, according to 

rt Stevens Crockett of the Bilt- 

re, whose memory of New York’s 

fertile. In a recent article in 

Gazette he tells how a 

| te youngster could make 

y thi n assistant hotel 

n . Tips of a dollar to a five- 


frre } “Of cour 


ev¢ he left the hotel 
pe ) \ hted down 
that ne gave a 

stead of a two- 

a mornin 

; mistake until that 

1 the news dealer, who 

him lled at the 
m the | f eagle. Then 
» the bel’boys who would 

( Ke from a { five dollars 
t for providing ne show-off 


id chairs at a 
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ht club tip-takers are also get- 
theirs—they always have, but 
now it comes in bigger chunks. An 
1 friend informed me that 
in 1 to get a reservation 
len ) room he was told 
t for two weeks ahead 
ended with a ringside table—but 
> location c 
1iter captains frequently increase 
'y yy taking holders of 


ns to undesirable tables. 


s hands and the loca- | 


Sometimes to do 
aptain has to switch a 
to another table 
th tip will quiet his 
nscience. Incidentally, those who 
les aren’t sure of 
They aren’t moved— 
more tables are merely brought ir 
and placed in front of them. 
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Railroads have denied emphatical 
that there is a black market in 


ervations. It seems it they are 
1aking sincere attempts to make 
is a fact. But a traveler in from 


the West coast told me he had start- 


Doormen, por- | 


are doing all right | 


today is | 


Z paper. | 


hotel | 


st him three $10 tips. | 


Menlo bark, San Mateo County, California 


ter. Ac : r 3 Section | ¢, 
r. Act of October 3, 1917, Sectio | 971 are regular 


California, 
per year; 50¢c for six manNis, 


zi 7 = PUBLISHER 
( h by 

{ 0 to the right per 1” he 

had ridden in a compartment 

Florida-bound travelers also claim 


t if compen 
ated they can get accomm<¢ dations 
even on sold-out trains. Sometime 
the “right person’ is a hotel por- 
ter. Sometimes, he isn’t. But in 
each case, there is a fee. 3e all 
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| that as it may, happy days are here | 


| again for those who live by tips. 
Bell Syndicate.—WNU Features, 


Vet Gets 25th Letter 
From Yank He Saved 


NEW YORK.—Robert S. MacCor- | 


mack added another letter to a stack 
of 24 he has received annually for 
the last quarter of a century from 


Harry D. Parkin of Los Angeles, | 


whose life he saved on a battlefield 
in France in World War I. 

In his 25th letter, Parkin wrote 
as follows: 

“T am very grateful for the 25 
years of life which, except for you, 
I wouldn’t have.”’ 


| e 4 
Preventive Found 
| For Seasickness 


| mer national organizer of the Com- 
| munist party, ‘‘information of a high- 
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World war hostilities ended Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 

Excluding those recalled to duty 
from the retired list, there are now 
1,114 generals in the army, of whom 


June, 1940, there were 104 generals. 

The youngest is Brig. Gen. Ed- 
ward J. Timberlake, who was 34 
November 11. He is an air force 
officer who won his general rank by 
outstanding combat service. Four- 
teen other generals are under 40. 

The army said that division com- 
manders average 52, compared with 
55 in the World war, and added that 
56 per cent of the generals serving 
with combat units are under 50. In 
the air forces 64 per cent of the 
combat unit generais are younger 
than 50. 


British Captain Gets 7 


Years for Giving Secrets 

LONDON.-—-A British army cap- 
tain who admitted at a court mar- 
tial that he gave secret information 
to a former leader of the Communist 
party of Great Britain, has been 
sentenced to seven years’ impris- 
onment. In announcing the sentence, 
the war office said Acting Capt. 
Ormond Leyton Uren had communi- 
cated to Douglas F. Springhall, for- 


ly secret character wiiich he had 
acquired in the course of his official 
duties and which was calculated to 


| be or might be directly or indirectly 


Canadian Navy Develops 


Pill That Cures Malady. 

OTTAWA.—A “pink pill’ cure and 
preventive for seasickness ard air- 
sickness—effective for 75 per cent 
of persons normally susceptible—has 
been developed by the Royal Cana- 
dian navy, it was announced. 

The capsules now are in mass pro- 
duction and will soon be issued to 
ships for general use at sea, naval 
service headquarters said, but they 
are not likely to be available to civil- 
ians until after the war. 

The prospect is that the new pre- 


ventive will be issued to troops be- | 


fore they set out on the impending 
opening of a new front in Europe, 
for the navy’s official 
said: 

“Its greatest service may be in 
protecting invasion troops carried by 
the navy; men who must be ready 


for intense fighting before they set | 


foot on land. 

“Experimental data thus far ob- 
tained indicates the remedy is ecual- 
ly effective in the treatment of ait 
ickness—of particular importance to 


airborne troops.’ 


statement | 


The formula is a war secret. The |} 


capsules look like an ordinary cold 
capsule. They are taken one or two 
hours before sailing or in rough 


weather and remain effective for | 


eight hours. 
“Additional capsules may be taken 


| every eight hours for two days and 


may be repeated if the subject has 
not then found his sea legs,’’ said 
the statement. 

“For persons already seasick the 
remedy is equally effective as a 
curative measure. It produces no 


| harmful results and does not reduce 


fighting efficiency.’’ 

For naval personnel it will mean 
efficiency,’’ particularly in the first 
two days of a voyage when even 
seasoned sailors sometimes become 
ill. 


Typical Marine Ingenu‘iy 


Overcomes Oil Shortage 

NANUMBEA, ELLICE ISLANDS. 
There are shortages out here, ju: 
as there are at home, and they arc 
somewhat more critical than a sca 
city of steaks or bobby pins. Onc 
of them came up during the occu 
pation of this strategic island, but 
it was met with typical marine in- 


| every man can be kept in ‘‘tiptop | 


mans made their break through at 


genuity by Sergt. Matthew D. Nem- | 


ish. 

Sergeant Nemish was in an ad- 
vance party of marines which ltand- 
ed before the main occupation force. 
Exposed to the threat of Jap counter- 
measures, the marines were not 
comforted by the discovery that 
there was a shortage of machine 
| gun oil in the stores they had 
| brought with them. 
| That was when Sergeant Nemish 
demonstrated that there is more 
than one way to grease the skids 
| for the Japs. The lubricant he used 
on the gun parts was oil extracted 
| from cocoanuts. When Jap planes 
| came over, the marine weapons 
were working very nicely. 


| U. S. Generals in Service 


Average 51 Years in Age 
WASHINGTON.—The average age 
| of the army’s generals is 51 years 
| This, the army reported, is one 
month younger than the average age 


| Lieut. Cooper explained, ‘‘but that 


of the generals on active duty when ' 


useful to the enemy.”’ 

ton tay) [Pompe bee 

Slot Machines 
Now Go to War 
INow GO to Wal 


q 


ro :9 to Spec 
| fae eee | e Dats. 
Instead of Pockets of 
Nichtsliib On 
Nignt-Csup Owners. 
R-TRAINER BASE IN 
N¢ CA.--Have you heard 
the story of the three one-armed 
bandits? Well, they’re in the army 
now—three mechanical Robin Hoods |} 
who still rok everybody who comes 
their way, but the dough goes back , 


to the guys in uniform. 

The “‘bandits’’ are three slot ma- 
chines which back in 1942 were 
emptying the pockets of a group of 
soldiers in Waycross, Ga., who were 
being conditioned before going over- 
seas as part of the 12th Air Force 
service command. 

There were so many slot machines 
in the fun spots of Waycross that 
the good citizens decided they had 
become a threat to the morals of 
their soldier guests. So a group pe- 
titioned the sheriff to step in, and the 
machines were confiscated and ta‘x- 
en out of circulation. 


Visitor Gets Bandits. 

But shortly afterward the sheriff 
received a visitor—an army officer. 
His request was brief, but apparent- 
ly cloquent, for a few days later one 
dime and two nickel slot machines 
were doing a landslide business in 
the post exchange at the nearby 
army base. 

Instead of lining the pockets of 
nighi-club owners, however, the prof- 
its went into a special fund for the | 
soldiers. Within a yrt time the 
machines had purchased a washing 
machine, an electric iron and many 
other conveniences not considered 
basic army equipment. 

Then the men were sent overseas 
to North Africa. Along with them 
went the three slot machines, packed 
in innocent-looking crates. For 
weeks they provided entertainment 
for the troops and profits for the or- 
ganizational fund, but when the Ger- 


Kasserine pass the service com- 
mand unit was called upon to move 
hurriedly and the coin grabbers 
were left behind with another outfit. | 
Turn Up in Officers’ Club. 

Now they have turned up in the 
officers’ club of a unit training fight- 
er pilots. 

Mess officer of the unit is Lieut. 
James Cooper of Birmingham, Ala., 
who once was a high school football 
star and who surrounds pilots in his 
outfit with one of the most ornate 
clubs in the North African theater. 

The three hard-working little slot 
machines have paid for it all—the 
cherry wood bar, the handsome 
brown leather chairs, deep-piled 
hush-hush rugs and even the card 
table, They also have eliminated the 
need of mess fees for the officers and | 
help buy many little “extras’’ for 
the enlisted men. 

“A scarcity of nickels and dimes 
hampered operations for a while,’ 


was remedied. One of the fellows 
turned up one day with some metal 
discs he had made. From then on 
the slot machine business boomed, 
and our profits have been tremen- 
dous.”’ 

The ‘‘take’’ from the three ma- 
chines was approximately $150 a day 
and the monthly net is close to $5,000. 
All of it goes for those little extras 
that make the difference between sat- 
isfied and ‘‘very satisfied’’ soldiers. 
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Marines’ Pet Terrier Pup 


Dies a Traffic Victim 
SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


PACIFIC.—Little black ‘‘Zombie’’ | = 
met dei recently, thousands of ; Charles Edward Fritz, M 
f ti Nort! ly Communic: 
miles from his native North Caro- 8:00 a. m. — Holy © . ; 
lina. 9:30 a. m. — Church School 


They’ll never find a dog to replace 
him in the hearts of marines at this 


outpcest. 


when he joined the leathernecks a 
year ago in Kingston, N. C. Two 
marines on liberty swapped a roost- 


He was smuggled aboard a troop 
transport in a knapsack but soon re- 
ceived run of the ship. The ma- 
rines considered Zombie ‘‘just one 
of the boys.”’ 

He died a traffic victim, snapping 
at the wheel of a big gun. 


‘Tough War, Ain’t It,’ 


Soldier’s Reply to Dun 
PEORIA, ILL.—An army sergeant 
from Peoria brought up a local law 
firm with a jerk when he answered 
its letter attempting to collect a bill 
he owed to a local store. 
“As atiorneys,’’ he wrote, ‘I am 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


St. Mary’s Chapel, Bat 
eA. M.—First and third Sun- 
. nion and sermon. 


ays, Holy Commu A 
on Morning Pray 


“Zombie”? was a tiny terrier pup | Other 
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“The Sunday Church Services 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave. Menlo 


Rector, The Reverend 


Sundays, 


and sermon. 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 


Rev. Thomas Mch con, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 


Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 11 a.m 
Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 
At the Mission Church of St 
Francis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. mM. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Bryant Street and Forest Avenue 


Palo Alto. 
Sunday services at 11 a.m., 


CONGREGATION BETH JACO 5 


Creek Drive 


Park 


1060 Laurel St 


oO< CK 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
716 Santa Cruz Avenue 
DON EMERSON HALL, Minister 
11:00 a.m.—-Morning Worship. 
6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 


meetings, Intermediate, high schoo] 
and Young People’s societies. 


Junior Christian Endeavor meet- 


ines at 2:45 and 3:45 p.m. each 


! Wednesday. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 


Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
Phone Redwood 3155-W 


Oak Grove avenue and Mills street, 


two blocks from hizhway. 


|Sunday Services: Sunday School 10 


a.m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 


|ing Service 7:45 o’clock. Choir Prac- 


tice 7:15, before evening service 
Mid-week meetings — Wednesday 
evening: Song Service and Preach- 


Rane 
ing. 


Friday evening 8:00 o’clock Pray. 


most 


think this does 


(blank) store. But, if I’m wrong, 


sue me, 


“Very truly yours,’’ he signed the 
missive, then added a postscript— 
At it; par” 


“Tough war, ain 


certain you are acquainted 
with some not-too-ancient legislation : 
suspending pre-war debts of serv- | night at 8:15 o’clock.— Sermon. 
icemen for the duration and six. I 


not exclude the 


British Send 
Russia to Cut Shortage 
LONDON.—Lar 


British clothing 


Russia to relieve the serious short- 


age there, and 


over ten million dollars in value 


have been promi 
pre-winter montl 
cloth, 
suits and dresses 
in Britain are 


shipped to the ally on the eastern 


front. 


sheepskins, 


Clothes to 


ge consignments of 
are being sent to 
shipments totaling trol plans for 6 
sed for the coming 
is. Heavy woolen 
furs, sweaters, 
manufactured here | 
among the items 
i 


Give him a 


ATTACK, 


aed : . ly 


Saturday morning services at 9 15 


Helps to Keep Dust 
Out of Soldier’s Eye 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—The 
clearing of thousands of acres of 
land for army reservations in the 
Southwest threatened to create 
dozens of miniature dust bowls. 

The soil conservation service 
worked out complete erosion con- 
3,932 acres and sup- 
plied 64,921 trees and shrubs and 
15,870 pounds of grass seed. 


cris 
BOND for a CI 
present to be rememb 
Keep on BACKING THE 


TRISTMAS 


Rabbi: Dr. Emil Bernhard Cohn pee ned 
Services will be held this Frilay | 


| CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 


WAYSIDE 
| Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 


{ 


wood District. 


Services. 


WAR 


red, 


services. 


TIME 
YOUR TRAVEL 


to aid the war effort 


FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
MONDAY 


On these four days, most service men and war 


workers travel, and they must be served. 


TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


ee are only so many buses and bus 
seats. Practically every seat is working 
day and night to carry vital war traffic 
and other passengers whose travel 
essential to the nation’s welfare. 

Fridays; Satardays, Suudays and Mon- 
days are the busiest. On these days there 
is little room on the buses for people 
whose travel isn’t absolutely necessary. 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
are the days on which we are better able 
to serve travelers whose business may 
not be directly connected with the war. 

Even in mid-week, our frank advice 
is: Lf you can postpone or eliminate the 
journey, please do so. 


Other travelers shauld con- 
‘BS fine theér essential trips to 
. these three days only. 


And for those who must travel, we 
repeat three important suggestions, 
which, if followed, will aid the war ef- 


fort by making conditions easier for 
all travelers. 


WARTIME TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Consult your local Greyhound agent 
well in advance so he can help you 


choose tle least-crowded schedules, 


2. Arrange wips whenever possible to 
§0 and return during mid-week 
rather than on week-ends, 


3. Carry only the baggage that is ab- 
solsstely necessary. 


ZERVE AMERICA NOW...SO YOU CAN SEE AMERICA LATER 


GREYHOUND 


Daily mass at 8 a. m. Sunday 
| masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. 


| EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 
| CHURCH 

Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens. 


9:45 amm—Sunday Scnool. 
11 a.m.—Morning Worship. 
6:30 p.m.— Christian 


Endeavor 


7:45 pm.—Evening Service. 
ing at 7:45 o’clock. 


Public cordially invited to these 


FRIDA‘ 


é 


ee 
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MENLO 


For a V Harvest. es 


Spend your spare hours 
or your weekends help- 
ing farmers harvest our 
vitally - needed 
wartime crops. 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


is winning the 
PRODUCTION WAR 


Buy 
ANOTHER 
Bond 


ma >, HAO Ee rey ’ g ene t " ' 
oy & \, ‘Sh Santry vo feat te ae ies ie be & ee: 


ord bd GE Psi hogs 
4 


ACME BR 


EWERIES, San Francisco ' 


HIGHLAND ACME BEVERAGE CO., 207 S. CLAREMONT 
SAN MATEO DISTRIBUTORS 


r that electric and gas customers 
get service, you Come to "know : a lot of wha at’s going on 
in California to win the war. Californians are doing a 
bang-up, busy job on farm, in factory and in the home. 

oa thousands of farms electric horsepower is in rush 


In work like mine, seeing 


demand helping speed production of vitally needed 
food. And where industries have multiplied 1 in Output, 
we have supplied added service to meet the requirements 
of thousands of war workers. We have connected many 
military camps that already have grown until they now 
are among California’s largest communities. 

We have put a busy year be- 
hind us and no war industry 
ever got its utility service “too 
lictle or too late.” 

As far as New Year’s Reso- 
lutions are concerned, I’d just 
keep mine simple and say we 
all must work ‘harder in 1944 
and pat more of our savings in 


| War Bonds. As I see it, that’s 
| 


23604 
EMPLOYEES GONE TO W. 


Se er a a a ed 


* 


+ + t  * * OF 


the quickest way to end this 
war—wortk just as hard as our 
boys will be fighting. 

And when Victory comes, I 
want to hear America say to 
the boys coming back ...““You 
can count on a job. You can 
feel free in choosing an occu- 
pation. You can go into busi- 

ness with full opportunity to 
§ crow and profit in America’s 
ostwar development.” 


¥ +e * & & HB 


+ &* & + &  & HF H H 


THE WAR PERIOD THIS COMPANY— 


DURING 7 


. wished God- speed to 2,300 of our employees who 
joined the armed forces, assuring them that their jobs are 
here awaiting their return. 

ye PMEE 3,213 miles of distribution and transmission 
lines to serve war plants, military camps and defense 
housing. 
... connected into sert ice more than 150,900 additional 
customers. 
_.. met the annual war demand for electric power of 
more than 1,000,000 horsepower. 


if ... supplied over 12 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 


P- Gave 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


55-X—~W1243 
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Rebuilt Navy 
More Effective 


Plans to Give Emphasis to 
Aircraft Carrier as 
Battle Nucleus. 


WASHINGTON. The United 
States navy has now perfected one 
of the greatest tactical reorganiza- 
tions in its history in order to bring 
massive air striking power against 
Japanese sea forces and air defend- 
ed island positions in the Pacific. 

It is completion of this reorgani- 
zation, as well as the launching of 
17 battle type aircraft carriers and 
hundreds of other ships in the last 
two years, which enabled Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Pacific fleet 
chief, to say this week with full con- 
fidence of victory that ‘‘our time 
has come to attack.”’ 

A ranking naval leader said that 
“Just about all our ships in the Pa- 
cific, except the submarines, have 
been grouped around aircraft car- 
riers, and the organization makes 
such a formidable force that when I 
saw it, and the fighting spirit of the 
men in it, I almost felt sorry for 
the Japs.”’ 

Began Before Pearl Harbor. 

The initial problem of this massed 
force is twofold: 

To clear the Japanese out of key 
island positions, and, if possible, to 
create an opportunity to engage and 
destroy the enemy fleet. How soon 
the latter stroke cam be delivered 
depends, of course, on when the Jap- 
anese are willing to come out and | 
fight. 

Reorganization of the Pacific fleet | 
around carriers began tentatively be- | 
fore the enemy attack on Pearl Har- | 
bor. At that time the United States 
had seven carriers and several in- | 
dividual carrier task forces. The 
battleship remained the backbone of | 
the fleet, and the tactical concept | 

was that in any engagement it would | 
deliver the knockout punch. 

Paralysis of the battle line result- | 
ing from the Pearl Harbor bombing | 
automatically forced the carriers 
into the fighting role of paramount 
importance. 

Subsequently, Rear Admiral John | 
H. Towers, then chief of the bureau | 
of aeronautics, was assigned to Ad- | 
miral Nimitz’ staff with the rank of | 
vice admiral and later his succes- 
sor, Rear Admiral John S. McCain, 
was elevated to the new post of dep- 
uty chief of naval operations for 
air, with the rank of vice admiral. 

All down the line battle-tested 
naval airmen have been promoted. 
Successful task force leaders have 
been given important new assign- 
ments. The concept of naval action 
has been reworked to fit the strate- 
gic requirements of Pacific fighting 
and the role of shipborne airplanes. 


Carrier Is Capital Ship. 


Now, at least for the time being, | 3 


the aircraft carrier has usurped the 
role of capital ship, both because of 
the job to be done against enemy 
island air bases and the fact that | 
whereas the battleship can destroy 
a target 20 miles away, the carrier’s | 
planes can reach out 200 miles. 

The basic principle, however, re- 
mains the same: that is, to use | 
striking power in masses against ma- 
jor objectives rather than fritter it 
away in driblets. 

This is what posed the technical 
problems in the reorganization. The 
task force of 10 big carriers, for 
example, with its attendant battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers, cov- | 
ers many square miles of ocean. It 
can put into the air at one time 800 
or more planes. 


The task of controlling these | 
planes—fighters, dive bombers, and | 
torpedo bombers — is enormously | 


complex, and many months of work | 
and experiment were required to | 
perfect the methods now in use. 
These methods were tried out fully | 
in the big raid_on Marcus Island in | 


Lodge-Club Calendar 


Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F.& AM. | 
Stated meeting first Thursday. 
Meeting Place, Palo Alto Masonic | 

Temple | 

OTTO A. LEYDECKER, Master | 

Dr. J. Ross Hardy. Secretary | 

American Legion — Meets first | 

and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 
WALTER GALE, Commander. 

FRANK ELLIS, Adjutant. | 


Knights of Columbus—Palo Alto | 
Council No. 2677 meets the second | 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m. 
in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St | 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo | 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every | 

Monday night, 8 o’clock. 
Glenn C. Wild, Worthy President | 
WwW. E. Ecker, Secretary 


American Legion Auxiliary 443—| 
Meets every second and fourth) 
Tuesday at & p. m., Legion Hall, Oak 
Grove Ave. 

JOSEPHINE CULVER, President 
ELEANOR SILVANT, Secretary 

Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. G. W. 
Meets first and third Tuesdays in 
Masonic Hall. 

Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 


Mrs. Framces Maloney, Rec. Sec. 


palatable in 20 minutes was report: | W e, we may never know. Maybe, | PHOINE PALO ALTO 7750 

| ed by the navy. The equipment, | 25 shown above, to equip a company | 
now perfected, weighs less than four | of American Rangers marching up a || Test fox yourself the greatest 
pounds, and consists of a plastic | railroad somewhere on the Mediter- || advance in hearing aids since 
bag with attached drinking tube and | Fancan, Whether they come back de- Telex introduced first Wwear- 
14 ‘‘desalting briquets.’’ Its use con- | pends upon the equipment we send. || able vacuum tube instrument. 
sists solely of dropping a _ briquet Give your dollars action: Buy | 
into the bag filled with sea water | More War Bonds. 4 Pentode Tubes in a Push- 


MenloParkFireDistrict| : 


rf 

4 an 
| 
| 


ae wa, 


apie nin er Boberantoi “BUY MORE BONDS TODAY! 
ins h succes stul “reaulta ob- 
tained by carrier planes during the $$ Se ae 
last two weeks in the Rabaul-Eou- | IF YOU WANT TO WIN THE WAR 
gainville area, where heavy damage BUY MORE BONDS TODAY , Real Estate For | Sale 
has been inflicted on the Japs with —— ilies j 


Lot 88xl13.—Good 4 room m Rustic 
House, 2 caam garage, room adjoining 
| price $4250. Move in when dea] is 


small cost to American forces. 


Names of Men in Army i he 
Seems to Be Confusing 
TOPEKA, KAN.—The telephone | § 
rang at one of the headquarters of 
the Topeka army air base and a 
voice told the clerk who answered: 
“This is the sergeant major calling | : 
Major Sergeant.”’ 
“‘How’s that?’’ asked the clerk. 
The caller repeated several times. 


closed. 
Shown by Menlo Park Realty Co. 
440 Raverxswood avenue. Phone 
21832 for izaformaation and appoint 
ment. 


me — 
EXPER.T CARPENTER 
; GENERZAL CONTRACTING 
| Specializing in Remodeling, Gladly 


Still the clerk didn’t get it. Finally | help you plan 

the caller broke it down: ‘‘I’m Mas- | No Job too Large or too Small 
ter Sergeant Southiller, the ser- | f Phone H. KE. STALDER P. A. 450% 
geant major,’’ he said. ‘“‘I want to| | ——-— 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
| REMOVEI> BY THE ELECTRIC 


needle. Absolutely permanent, 
Gertrude Allender, 214 Emerson, 
Palo Alto. Phone Palo Alto 5443 


ERIS RT CL aS 
de afened | 


For youx- convenience local even- 
ing service by oppointment. 


talk to your major, Major Sergeant. 
His name is Sergeant.”’ 

The clerk got it then but long after 
he made the connection he was mut 
tering to himself: ‘‘Sergeant Major, 
Major, Major Sergeant. Brrr.’’ 


Bag Makes Sea Water 


Palatable in a Hurry 
WASHINGTON.—Devek 
a device which will ma 


When you hes War panes your 
into action at once, 


pment of 


ke sea water ; Money 05 


and a gentle kneading of the bag, it 
is said. 


Pul] cizecuit (20 elements) give 
nearest to natural hearing ever 
designe by man. 


U.S. Treasury Department 


Soldier Donor or $100 
To Aid Unwed Mothers 


MADISON, WIS.—A Dane county 
Mate who wants to remain anony- 
mous has donated $100 to county 
juvenile authorities for aid to unwed 
mothers. The young man wrote from 
overseas that he was interested in 
the Children’s Aid Society of Wis- 
consin before he entered service 
and wanted to help. Juvenile Court 
Judge Roy H. Proctor said it was 
the first contribution of its kind ever 
made. 


KEEP ON: : 
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Witt WAR BONDS . 


BUSINESS PHONE 4848 « aie * 
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You Live in Menlo Park 
Fire District 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


CALL 


PALO ALTO 4142 


---State Clearly--- 
1. Where Located 
2. What is Burning 


You get this finer performance 
ONLY in the NEW Super 


Approved by Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy, American Medical 
Associa tion. 


Evenings service in your home 
saves vou travel . gives op- 
portunity for best test. 


FOR APPOINTMENT 
PHONE PALO ALTO 


N. E. HIGHTOWER 


34 ASHFIELD ROAD 
ATHERTON 


1150 


UR Job Work De partment 


is ready at all times to handle 


“our PRINTING needs 


Letter Heads e Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to sell with 
an ad in the Recorder---You'll get results 


MENLO PARK RECORDER 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 Menlo Park, California 
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1 Brasilensis grow- 

out the Amazon ter- 

always resisted the blight. 

finely bred, high-yielding 

strains of the Indies have 

thrived } : 

problen 

g a higt 

» native strains 

ugh blight. 

At Fordlandia—the other Ford 
plantation, up-river on the Tapajos 
here—at experiment stations 
ir. Brazil and Costa Rica, and on 
Goodyear plantations in the latter 
republic, the fight against the blight 
has gone on, 


on 


yielding tree with 
ability to live 


from 


The blight is being licked two ways 
a tedious, artificial method 

from two, and 
hybrid strains 
both resistance 
it takes eight 


strains. 
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Youth in Hurry Sets 
Record for Army Test 
S LOUIS.—Private Hilton J. 
18, fresh from the Univer- 
y of Kansas, took one look at the 
y general classification test, de- 
speed was essential and went 
to work 


le 
\ ison, 


ejaea 


y Jefferson Barracks recep- 
tion center officers rank the youth 
as the army’s top quiz kid. He 
scored 161, two points lower than 
the highest possible mark to estab- 
lish what is believed to be an army 
record, 

“Gosh, I’m surprised myself,’’ Wil- 
son grinned. ‘I didn’t think of a 
high mark. I thought I’d have to 
step on it to finish the test in time.” 
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Greater Than Last | 


Rut Wounded Have Two | 


Chances to One in 1918. 


WASHINGTON. — T Office of 
Information that more 
men are killed outright in this war 
than in the last, and that the ratio 
of killed in action to other battle 
casualties is twice what it was in 
1918. 

However, those not killed outright 
stand a better chance of surviving 
than they did 25 years ago. Speed- 
ier and more effective treatment of 
the wounded is keeping more of these 
casualties alive. 

The comprehensive report, based 
on information from army and navy 
medical departments, says greater 
power of present ord- 
greater firepower and less 
stabilization in prepared positions 
are taking a greater toil of men. 

The army, navy and marine corps 
have lost 17,929 mei since Pearl 
Harbor, through September 30. That 
does not include missing and pris- 
oners. 

In the First World war, one army 
man was killed for every six wound- 
ed, while in this war one has been 
killed for every three wounded. The 
navy lost one killed for every two- 
plus wounded in the last war, and 
one killed for every one-plus wound- 
ed since Pear] Harbor. 

In the last war, the marine corps 
had one killed for every five wound- 
ed; now it is one for four. 


Ula 
VW al 


destructive 


nance, 


Six per cent of those wounded in 
the last war died, while the percent- 
age now is 3.5, the army said. In 
the navy the percentage of wound- 
ed who died was 7.35 in 1918; now 
it is 3.16. .Of the 7,714 marines 
vounded in the last war, 12 per cent 
died, compared with 3.15 in this war. 

Mental running far 
head of those First World 


cases are 
for the 
war. 


3,771 Aliens Interned: 
Out of 938,000 in U. S. 

WASHINGTON, — Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle announced that 
since Pearl Harbor it had been nec- 
essary for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to take into custody 
only 14,788 aliens of enemy national- 
ity as persons potentially dangerous 
to the security of the United States. 

Of this number 3,771 are now in- 
terned, 4,113 have been paroled and 
1,444 released outright after hear- 
ings before local alien enemy hear- 
ing boards. The remainder were re- 
leased after preliminary hearings be- 
fore United States attorneys. 

Mr. Biddle revealed that the 3,771 
aliens interned represent less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the more 
than 938,000 enemy aliens in the 
United States. 

Among those interned are 1,853 
Germans, 111 Italians, 1,798 Japa- 
nese, 6 Hungarians and 2 Rumani- 
ans, 


New Zealand Prisoners 


Win Degrees in Germany 

WELLINGTON, N. Z.—New Zea- 
land university has just gained its 
first graduates inside Germany. A 
new degrees list includes war pris- 
oners who have completed study 
courses. 

The first graduates are Capt. J. 
H. Hall, former newspaper editor 
and later public relations officer of 
the New Zealand Expeditionary 
force, who was captured in Greece 
and has just been graduated as a 
Bachelor of Laws, and L. D. Lee, 
who received a Bachelor of Com- 
merce degree, for which he had 
completed most of his study before 
his departure overseas. 


New U. S. Gun Can Hit 
Bomber 12 Miles High 


DENVER. — A new heavy gun 
which will fire a shell 12 miles high, 
or twice the present ceiling of bomb- 
ers, was revealed by Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell Jr., chief of ordnance. 

General Campbell described the 
new weapon as a 120-millimeter gun, 
which can throw its projectile 60,000 
feet, and at the same time can be 
used at lower levels. The gun is ‘‘the 
most beautiful thing I ever saw,” 
Campbell said. The gun, he said, 
was much better than the Germans’ 
88-millimeter. 


Ausirians and Italians 


Reported Fraternizing 
PORT BOU, SPAIN.—A division of 
Austrian alpinists ordered to rout 
about 10,000 Italian troops loyal to 
Premier Marshal Badoglio from the 
French maritime Alps fraternized 
with them instead and even supplied 
them munitions, a border dis- 
patch said. This state of affairs was 
reported finally to have forced with- 
drawal of the Austrians from the re- 
gion between Nice and Menton and 
their replacement by an SS division 
and a regiment of Nazi mountain- 
eers. 


MENLO PARK RECORDER 


| Polish Girls Go ints 


Fight on Russian Front 
NEW YORK.—The Soviet spon- 
sored Union of Polish Patriots said 
in a Moscow broadcast that the Po- 
lish Kosciu 
action against 
Russian front 
of girls w 
of heroes 
The division, named for Tadeus 
Kosciusko, Polish patriot, was cre- 
ated with the consent of 
Stalin, it was reported. 
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Our boys must keep on fight- 
ing—we must keep on buy- 
ing WAR BONDS until vic- 
tory is won. Keep on BACK- 
ING THE ATTACK. 


n had gone into } 


Marshal | — 


| Pied Piper Uses Sawdust 
And Lye to Kill Rodents 


NORFOLK, VA.—If Norfolk’s new 
rat control program fails, officials 
might try the wet sawdust and lye 
method offered by Walter J. Callis. 

First, Callis explained, “I put 
down a feed of everything a rat 
would eat and topped it off with half 
fabuck shad. Then I put a ring of 
granulated lye, 12 inches’ wide, 
around that, then a ring of wet saw- 

around that.’’ 
The rats, he said, get lye on their 
feet after walking through wet saw- 
just and lick off enough to kill them. 


BUY BONDS TODAY 
LIVE IN PEACE TOMORROW 


i 


ITH ALL THE TALK about Freedoms, what about 


freedom of choice? 


i 


After all, freedom of choice can mean the same thing ag’ 
all the other freedoms people are talking about—and a few 
others besides. In large measure, freedom of choice is what | 


this war is about. 


Freedom of choice means such ordinary things as trying 
soy beans in the south field next year, if you think it’s the 
thing to do. It means buying the kind of flour you think 


gives you the best biscuits. 


It means. you and your boy 


doing the deciding whether he'll go to college, or learn to | 


be a toolmaker. 


Freedom of choice is the soil in which character grows. 


This freedom of choice—and its counterpart, a sense of 
responsibility for the decisions made—has done much to 
develop the character that is going to win this war-——on the 
battle fronts, on the farm, in industry. And when the vic- 
tory is won, the kind of America we have fought and worked 
to preserve must be a country in which every man and woman, 


and every boy and girl, will 


have freedom of choice in even 


greater measure. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
A 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” i 


Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today’ news, 
every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Old Tires Rapeseed to 


Be Used for Shoe Soles, 


CHICAGO.—The use of old tire 
carcasses for shoe soles was pre- 
dicted by Henry M. Spelman Jr., 
chief of the leather products and 
shoe section of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements. 

Spelman said that shortages of 
leather and manpower indicated 
that fewer shoes would be produced 
for civilians in 1944 ‘‘unless the sit- 
uation of supply is changed material- 
ly soon.” 


Fingerprint Proves 


Unlucky for Moray 
WASHINGTON.—The FBI has 
received its 75,000,000th finger- 
print record—-to the regret of El- 
ton Bertell Moray of Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Moray was arrested in Chicago 
on charges of impersonating an 
army officer. His fingerprint card, 
the 75,000,000th, showed he also 
is wanted for questioning by his 
draft board. 
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Telephone Operators 


Interesting Work Essential in 
Both War and Peace 


| 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 
| 
| 
| 


Paid While Learning 


Tf not Already in Essential Industry 


599 Bryant Street 


Palo Alto 


| The Pacific Talephone 
| & Telegraph Company 


On the shores of the 
Delaware stands the 
oldest residence in 
Pennsylvania, the 
Caleb Pusey House, 
built at Upland in 1683 
of field stone and mor- 
tar like so many resi- 
dences of early Colo- 


Keep Our 
Heritage; Buy 


More War Bonds 


No Scarves for Queen; 


Forgot Ration Book 


LONDON. — Queen Elizabeth 
and the duchess of Kent, visiting 
a disabled servicemen’s handi- 
craft exhibition, saw several 
scarves they wished to buy. The 
best they could do, however, was 
to ask to have them sei aside— 
because both the queen and the 
duchess had forgotten to bring 
their ration books along. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1943 


The countries of occu- 
pied Europe hold an- 
cient landmarks point- 
ing to the dim past, but 
in the mad attempt to 
Nazify the entire conti- 
nent Germany has wan- 
tonly destroyed thou- 
sands of historic links 
to obliterate all but the 
Teuton trademark. 


Hole-in-Gne i Kept 
Secret From His Wife 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Golfer 
Shine McKenna’s friends kept his 
secret well. & 

News that he scored a 199-yard 
hole-in-one in the middle of the 
summer didn’t leak out until the 
other day. 

When the ball hit the cup he 
didn’t whoop with glee. He said: 

“Gosh, fellas, my wife doesn’t 
know I’m playing golf today.’ 


This wartime Holiday Season 


we auvise 


you 


“We're pulling the heaviest loads in 
history, using every locomotive our 
railroad owns or can borrow. We’re 
short of trained men, too. To avoid 
disappointment, better plan on 
spending Christmas at home.” 


S. P. Engineer 


lh normal years the Christmas season is a jolly time 


on the railroad. Package-laden travelers bound for 


family reunions fill our trains. 


We railroaders have fun carrying people on holi- 


day journeys, and we hate to disappoint a single 


ticket seeker . 


.. but this war year we really have 


no room for pleasure travelers, 


Service men on holiday furloughs, relatives travel- 


ing to meet them, military personnel in organized 


groups, business men in war work—these people 


now have first call on our facilities. 


This means that, unless you must travel, you'll 


be wise NOT to try the train. We hope there'll come 


Se 
a Christmas soon when our message can be different! 


CLEAR THE RAILS FOR 


HOLIDAY FURLOUGH TRAVEL 


“S.P’s promised to carry us 
wherever we need to go, and this 
is our thanks to people who give 
up holiday trips this year.” 


Pacific 


